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2 Willie Weston^ Wonderful Sixpence. 

He lived in a common-place little red- 
brick house, which stood in a row of 
common-place red-brick houses, each one 
so like the other, that at first you could 
hardly tell which was which. 

But if you were to look closely you 
would see that "Willie's home was not 
quite like the other houses. In some 
the doors were always open, and 
generally there was a steam from wash- 
ing coming out, filling all the air with the 
smell of soapsuds. 

Out of some of the houses used to 
come tumbling a whole crowd of noisy 
children with dirty faces, who rushed 
out in such a hurry to escape from the 
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sounds of a scolding voice inside, that 
they would almost knock down anyone 
going by. 

Some of the houses had broken 
windows, or the blinds hanging crooked, 
or had the paint off the doors ; but one 
house had bright clean windows and 
pretty white curtains hanging inside, and 
two big china dogs sitting on the 
window sill, keeping guard over three 
pots of geraniums, and that was Willie's 
home. 

In that big town the sky was not blue 
as it is in country villages, and if you went 
for a walk in the fields near, you would 
see the trees and hedges all so blackened 
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with smoke that you would hardly like 
to touch them. Even the little flowers 
which came out in Spring soon got quite 
black and dusty there. 

And i£ you walked a little way you 
would soon hear a clattering of chains, 
and a pumping of water, and a rattle of 
machinery, and you would come to a big 
coal mine, with an engine by its side work- 
ing hard all day and all night to draw 
up coals and let down the miners who 
were to work there. 

It was not pleasant to go down into 
the dark mine, away from the fresh air 
and bright sunshine, and to work hard 
in breaking out the coal, in narrow, hot 
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passages, where often there was not room 
for a man to stand upright. Often, too, 
the miners were in danger from sudden 
outbursts of water, or from gas taking 
fire and making a terrible explosion. But 
they got high wages, and so they went 
down into the mine week after week, and 
worked hard in getting out coal for us to 
burn. 

Samuel Weston, Willie's father, 
worked in this great pit, and on half- 
holidays Willie used often to go and wait 
at the pit's mouth, till the rattling chain 
and puffing engine drew up the bucket 
in which his father stood. Such a sight 
as his father was ! With his face and 
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his clothes all black with coal dust, but 
always with a good-natured smile ready 
for his little boy. Then Willie would 
take his father's black hand in his little 
clean one, and they would go home 
together to supper. 

Very grand suppers they used to have 
in those days, for Samuel Weston was a 
good workman and earned high wages, 
two pounds a week. 

Part of the two pounds had, of course, 
to be put by for the rent, but all the 
rest Weston and his wife used to spend 
in enjoying themselves. If Mrs. Weston 
saw a smart shawl in the shop window, 
or a bonnet with a long feather, or even 
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a velvet cloak, she never thought twice 
about the expense, if she had a fancy to 
get it. Unfortunately her taste was not 
very good, for she would have looked far 
nicer in pretty quiet bonnets than in the 
gaudy vulgar ones she used to buy, but 
Willie and his father thought the gay 
colours beautiful. 

Then — to come back to what I was 
saying before— such grand suppers as 
they used to have ! Spring chickens, 
and salmon, and ducks, and green peas, 
and all sorts of other good things. 

To be sure, they cost a good bit of 
money, but then Weston used to say — 

" I work hard all day, and I don't see 
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why I shouldn't enjoy my bit of supper 
of an evening." 

Many a stray sixpence used to find its 
way into Willie's pocket, for him to spend 
on toffee or peppermints, and Weston 
was always ready to help a poor neigh- 
bour, out of his own good wages. 

I dare say you think this was a very 
jolly life that the Westons led; they 
certainly had to work hard, but they 
earned plenty of money, and they spent 
just as they liked, and never thought that 
sickness might come, or bad times might 
come, any more than a butterfly, dancing 
in the sunshine, thinks that winter may 
come, and the cold frost nip her bright 
wing's. 
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Willie used to go to school regularly, 
for he was fond of learning, and Weston 
took great pride in hearing his boy read 
out the newspaper to him of an evening, 
and he used to say to the neighbours 
" that little chap of mine will be a fine 
scholar some day." 

One day, when Willie was running 
home from school, his head was very full 
of two things. First, there was to be an 
extra prize given at school for arith- 
metic that Christmas, and he meant to 
try and gain it. And the second thing 
was the question whether to spend six- 
pence, which his father had given him 
that morning, in lemon drops or ginger- 
bread nuts. He had »lmo^'t\32kaAfi^xb3^\^ 
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mind that gingerbread nuts "vrould be 
nicest that cold day, when, putting his 
hand into his pocket, he found there was 
a little hole in one corner, and that his 
sixpence was gone I 

At first he was a little disappointed, but 
as he had had a good dinner at one 
o'clock, and as supper would be ready- 
soon after he got home, he bore the loss 
of his gingerbread pretty bravely, and 
ran on his way, whistling merrily. 

But as he got near home, he was sur- 
prised to see a great many people stand- 
ing about in the street, talking eagerly, 
and as he passed he heard them men- 
tion "Smith's mine!" Smith's mine! 
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that was where his father worked. Some- 
thing must have happened there — some 
bad accident — for there were women 
crying ; he must run home and ask his 
father about it. 

So he ran on ; but when he got near 
the door of his home he found a number 
of people passing out and in, all too 
busy talking to take any notice of him, 
and as he got inside he heard some one 
call down the stairs. " Do one of you 
run outside and see if the doctor isn't 
coming. If he isn't quick I'm afraid it 
will be too late." 

What could be the matter — who 
wanted the doctor ? 
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Willie rushed upstairs, and there he 
saw his mother sitting crying by the bed 
on which his father lay, groaning with 
pain. WilUe had hardly time to push 
through the people, who filled the room, 
and throw his arms round his mother, 
when a decided step was heard on the 
stairs, and the doctor came in. 

In a very few minutes he cleared the 
room of all the useless people who were 
filling it up, and stopped Mrs. Weston's 
tears by telling her if she could not be 
quiet and make herself useful, he should 
send her out of the room, too. Then 
Willie heard that there had been a 
terrible explosion at the pit, and many 
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men killed, and the doctor looked very 
grave as he examiiied Weston, and said 
he would need great care if ever he was 
to get about again. 



CHAPTER IL 

Then began a sad time for the poor 
Westons. At first every thought was 
taken up with the sick man, and many 
an hour did Willie spend sitting by his 
bedside, fanning him and giving him 
cool drinks, or reading to him, when he 
was able to listen. 

But as the danger lessened and Weston 
slowly got better, other anxieties began 
to make themselves felt. 

The little money which had been in 
the house at the time of the accident 
was soon spent, and Mrs. Weston had to 
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run in debt at the shop. And as week 
after week passed, and still she had no 
money to pay her bill, the shopkeeper 
began to complain, and said he could 
not afford to go on selling them bread, 
and tea, and candles, without being 
paid. 

It was a sad change from the happy 
times before the accident. There were 
no more fine suppers of salmon and 
ducks, and Mrs. Weston's smart velvet 
cloak had to find its way to the pawn- 
shop. And that was not the only thing 
that was pawned. Gradually the pretty 
bright Httle kitchen lost all its orna- 
ments; the big clock went, and the 
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china dogs, and even Willie's prize- 
books had to go at last. 

Poor Willie hardly looked like the 
same boy, as he went shivering about in 
his threadbare jacket, and even the 
frosty air could not bring a pink glow on 
his little thin cheeks. 

There was no talk now of sixpences to 
spend on peppermints; they would all 
have been glad of a sixpence to spend on 
bread. And in that big town there were 
many other people just as badly off as 
the Westons; and the clergyman, Mr. 
Peake, could not help every one, for all 
that he had a year was a hundred 
pounds — about as much as Weston used 
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to earn when lie was well I But out of 
that hundred pounds Mr. Peake man- 
aged to spare many a shilling for people 
in distress, though Weston always felt 
ashamed of taking money from the 
clergyman, who was no richer than him- 
self. 

One evening Willie was sitting on a 
stool in front of the fire. It was a very 
little fire, made of bits of coal which 
he had picked up at the pit's mouth, 
and Willie had both his hands deep in 
his pockets to keep them warm. 

His mother was upstairs, and as he 
sat there by himself, he kept turning 
over the things in his pockets and wish- 
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ing there was sometliing in them more 
useful than bits of string and marbles. 

All of a sudden his finger went down 
through a little hole in the comer of 
one pocket, down, down, and then it 
touched something hard lying inside the 
lining of his jacket. 

The thing was hard and round and it 
slipped away when he tried to get hold 
of it. What could it be ? 

Could it possibly be a sixpence ? Yes. 
Now he had got hold of it — ^it was a six- 
pence ! The very sixpence he had lost 
the day his father was hurt ! 

" Oh, you dear sixpence," cried Willie. 
** How nice of you to go and hide when 
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I wanted to spend you on gingerbread, 
and now to turn up just when I wanted 
you so badly ! " 

He picked up his hat and ran out, 
holding the sixpence tight in his hand. 

What do you think he was going to 
buy ? Willie was a sensible boy, and he 
had often gone errands for his mother, 
so he knew pretty well how to spend his 
money. 

Three pence went on a loaf of bread, 
and a penny on a little paper of tea, then 
how much had he left ? 

Two pennies ; and of them he spent 
one halfpenny on some milk, and the last 
three halfpence on three red herrings. 
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He felt so grand as he trotted home 
with his big loaf under his arm, and his 
milk in a little brown jug. 

When he got home the kitchen was 
empty and almost dark, for his mother 
was still upstairs. 

Willie poked up the fire and set on the 
kettle, and then he laid the table cloth and 
put out the cups and saucers. 

Presently a savoury smell made its 
way upstairs to the chilly room where 
Mrs- Weston was sitting by the sick 
man. 

" What can that be ? " she thought to 
herself. "Oh, I suppose Mrs. Jones, 
next door, is going to have herrings for 
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supper." And she gave a little sigh as 
she took her work nearer to the win- 
dow. 

** Isn't that herrings I smell, Sally ? " 
said Weston. "I wish some of the 
coppers that we used to have so plenti- 
fully were lying handy ; I could fancy a 
bit of herring to-night." 

" I wish I could get you a bit," said 
Mrs. Weston, and she laid down her 
work as she thought to herself — " I'll 
step round and ask Betsy Jones if she'd 
spare a bit for Sam ; it's many a good 
turn I've done her before now." 

But as she came into the kitchen, in- 
stead of a dark empty room she saw the 
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firelight dancing on the cups and saucers 
on the table, and Willie standing over 
the fire, very busy with a frying pan. 

" Why Willie, what ever are you 
about ? " she cried. " Where have you 
been getting herrings, and such a great 
loaf, too — has Mr. Peake sent it ? " 

" No, mother," cried Willie, joyfully. 
" I bought them myself with my own 
money ! " And he told her the story of 
the lost sixpence which he had found 
just at the right time. 

When Weston heard of the feast that 
Willie was preparing, he said he thought 
he could do no less than try to get down 
and have his supper with them onco 
again. 
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So, before the herrings had time to 
get cold, Mrs. Weston was helping her 
husband downstairs for the first time for 
many weeks, and as they sat round the 
table, and Weston leant back on the 
pillows in his arm-chair, it was a very 
hearty " Thank God for all His mercies" 
that came from his lips, and a very 
hearty amen that Mrs. Weston and 
Willie joined in. 



CHAPTER III. 

That evening seemed to be a turning- 
point in Samuel Weston's illness ; from 
that time he began to mend, and before 
another month had passed he was able to 
get out of doors again. 

Soon he was able to go back to 
work, and the sad time of want passed 
away. 

Willie again went whistling to school, 
after a good breakfast ; his cheeks began 
once more to grow plump and pink, and 
the great clock, and the prize books, and 
the china dogs came back from the pawn 
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shop, and every thing seemed the same as 
before the accident. 

But things were not quite the same. 

Willie was a sharp boy, and he thought 
over things more than many children of 
his age do. 

So one morning when his father gave 
him a shilling to spend on gingerbread, 
he looked at the bit of silver quite 
solemnly, for it reminded him of the six- 
pence he had been so glad to find in the 
lining of his pocket. 

" How glad I was then that I hadn't 
spent it on gingerbread," he thought to 
himself. " But now father is in work, and 
we don't want red herrings nor bread, 
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and he has lots of sixpences, I don't see 
why I shouldn't spend this as I like. '* 

And yet a little voice seemed to keep 
saying to him, " How glad you were to 
have saved that sixpence," and it went 
over and over like a sort of song, " How 
glad you were to have saved that six- 
pence/' 

And then the voice seemed to change 
and say, " how many people would be 
glad of that sixpence," and these two 
things kept running in his head all the 
way to school. 

Then he thought again— ^ 

" Father is in work now, but so he 
was before the accident, and suppose he 
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gets out of work — what fun if I had a lot 
of money to give him ! And there's 
poor Frank Jones, who has broken his 
leg, he's out of work ; I wonder if he 
would like sixpence as much as I did that 
evening when I found mine." 

And so he gradually made up a little 
plan in his mind, and as he passed Mrs. 
Jones's door he peeped in. 

There lay poor Frank on two chairs, 
looking wearily out through the narrow 
window, and wishing he could get out 
into the fresh air. 

" How's your leg to-day ? " asked 
Willie, coming in. 

** It aches a good bit, thank you," 
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answered Frank. " I wish the doctor 
would mend it a bit quicker, for I want 
to get out again with my papers." 

Frank was a newspaper boy, and the 
money which he earned was a great help 
to his widowed mother. 

" Mother broke one of the china figures 
on the chimney-piece," went on Frank, 
"and she mended it up nicely with 
cement. I can't think why the doctor 
don't get some cement for this here leg 
of mine.** 

** Why, don't you see," said Willie, 
" if he cemented it up tight, you could 
never move it again. The china figures 
don't want to walk ! You'd better let 
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him mend it his own way. But look 
here, Frank, father's given me a shilling, 
and so I've brought you half, because 
you must be so dull lying here." 

"Now, that is good of you," cried 
Frank, joyfully, and he began to sing— 

"IVe got sixpence, pretty little sixpence, 
I love sixpence better than my life." 

And then he interrupted his song, and 
said, " You're the most good-natured 
chap as I know, Willie, that you are. I 
was wanting sixpence to-day dreadful 
bad, because I heard tell as Mr. Banks, 
at the Station Bookstall, often paid chaps 
to write his labels, and I thought if I 
did some fine, perhaps he'd give me some 
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writing to do regular while I'm laid up ; 
and I hadn't got a penny to buy ink nor 
paper, and mother said she'd got none to 

X 

spare, so I was in a way about it." 

" I'm so glad father just gave it to me 
to-day," said Willie. " Isn't it lucky ? 
And this is the second time a sixpence 
has turned up just when it was wanted. 
But now I must be off, or I shall be late 
for school. Good-by, old fellow," and 
he was just running out, when Frank 
called him back. 

" Willie," he said, with rather a red 
face, " do you know I believe God told 
you to bring me that sixpence. I asked 
Him for one." 
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Willie felt rather startled as he ran 
off. Then that was how it came into his 
head to take the sixpence to Frank Jones. 
Would God really take the trouble to 
speak to a little boy like him ? Yes, he 
knew very well that the Great Father in 
Heaven loved His httle children, and 
cared for them. 

Then if the thought of giving away 
his sixpence came from God, the thought 
of saving the other sixpence must have 
come from Him, too. 

So when the penny bank books were 
brought out after school, Willie marched 
up to the desk and laid down his shining 
sixpence, and saw his name written down. 
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and felt like a grown-up man, and a rich 
man, too, as lie went home with his little 
white bank book in his pocket. 

Time passed away, and Willie's account 
in the bank mounted up, for not only did 
his father give him sixpences, but often 
he earned something by running errands, 
or doing little jobs of work. But I am 
glad to say his saving did not make him 
stingy. Now that he knew how much 
happiness sixpence can bring, he was on 
the look-out for people who were in 
want, and as his money gathered in the 
bank, he could spare more and more to 
give away. 

He soon found that he did not care 
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much for gingerbread or sugar candy in 
comparison with the pleasure of seeing 
some sick child's face light up with joy at 
the sight of a picture book or an orange, 
or the comfortable feeling of popping 
sixpence into the box in church, and 
knowing that it would travel far away 
to feed hungry people, or take books 
and teachers to poor ignorant children 
who steal and lie because no one cares to 
teach them to do better. 



CHAPTER IV. 



One evening Samuel Weston sat by his 
fire in a brown study. Even when Willie 
came to bid him good-night, he did not 
rouse himself to have a game of romps, 
as usual, but only kissed him and let him 

go. 

At last he got up and stretched him- 
self. 

'' Well, Sail," said he, " I believe I've 
got things straight in my head at last." 

" Whatever be you a worrying after, 
Samuel ? " asked Mrs. Weston, who was 
sitting at the table darning stockings. 
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"I'll tell you. First and foremost, 
that boy of ours is a sharp little chap, 
that ho be ! " 

" Have you been all this evening iGind- 
ing that out?" said Mrs. Weston, laugli- 
ing. " I've known it for many a year." 

" Aye, lass, but I see it more clearly 
like. I think he is a remarkable sharp 
chap," said Weston, bringing his hand 
down on his knee with a slap as he said 
" remarkable." 

*•' Well, but what's it all about ? " asked 
his wife. " Have you been thinking over 
his being remarkable for these two 
hours ? " 

** Yes, I've been thinking of that and 
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of something more, too. If I can get 
hold of the right end to begin at, Til tell 
3^ou what I have been thinking about. 
Well, as I said before, Willie's a remark- 
able chap." 

" Oh, do get on with your story," cried 
Mrs. Weston, laughing, " and leave 
Willie alone." 

" But I can't, because he comes at the 
beginning. Better let me tell my tale 
my own way, old woman." 

" Well, then, get on with it any way 
you like. Only get on, there's a good 
fellow." 

*' Well," said Weston, " do you know 
as that remarkable boy of ours has got 
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a bank book ? " And he burst into a roar 
of laughter. 

" Bless the man ! what's the matter 
with him ? " cried his wife. " Yes, I've 
known as he had a bank book this year 
and more." 

" It did strike me as so comical like to 
see that small chap going off as grave as 
a judge this morning, with a bank book, 
and so says I to him, ' Bill, my boy, 
what be you going to do with all your 
money ? You'll be driving a carriage and 
six before long ; or be you going to buy a 
gold watch with it ? ' ' No, father/ says 
he, wise like, * I bean't going to buy a 
gold watch ; I be a going to save a bit 
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more first/ * But what be you a saving 
for ? ' says I. * There's generally a six- 
pence for you in my pocket, when you 
wants one/ * Thank you, kindly, father,' 
says he, * but last year you hadn't got no 
sixpences.' And then he reminded me 
when I was bad in bed last year, how he 
found a sixpence in his pocket, and 
bought the herrings. And then he told 
me how he gave a sixpence to Frank 
Jones, when he was ill, and Frank bought 
cards and ink with it, and wrote labels 
for Mr. Banks, at the station bookstall, 
and he wrote them so well, that Mr. 
Banks has taken him for a regular 
assistant now, and he says his good place 
js a}} owing to "Willie's sixpence. * And 
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SO, father/ says lie, * I'm not going to 
waste no more sixpences, when they can 
do such a lot of good.' Of course, I 
gave him a shilling to put in the bank, 
and I told him to run off to school with 
it ; but IVe been thinking all day that 
Bill's more like a grown man, and I am 
like a boy. To think of that little chap 
setting to work to save money against I 
should be out of work I It did make 
me ashamed." 

"Well, Sam," said his wife, " I don't 
see that you can do better than take 
example by "Willie. It would be handy 
like to have something laid by in case of 
sickness." 

** Just so," answered Weston, " and 
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then I began to think whether I'd better 
put into a club. But I've been consider- 
ing all the evening that if I don't get ill, 
all the money I pay into the club will be 
no good to me. And if I put into a club 
that divides every five years, why, if I 
spend the money when it is divided, it's 
gone, and won't be any good to me if I 
do got ill or out of work, and if T put it 
into the bank, why shouldn't T as well 
have done that first as last? So, old 
woman, I've determined that into the 
bank any money I have to spare shall go. 
Willie tells me as soon as he has a pound 
in the penny bank, they will put it into 
the Post OflBce Savings Bank, so I shall 
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go to-morrow and take three shillings to 
the penny bank as a beginning." 

So next evening, on his way home 
from work, "Weston deposited his three 
shillings at the penny bank, and got his 
bank book, and walked away with it as 
quietly as if nothing out of the common 
had happened. Yet that evening's work 
was to change the whole future life of 
the Weston family. 



CHAPTEE V. 

Time passed on. Willie's bank account 
grew larger, and was transferred to the 
Post Office Bank, where, already, his 
father's savings were mounting up to a 
nice little sum. 

"Weston began to talk of sending 
Willie to a better school, and to build 
castles in the air about taking a shop, 
and giving up the risk of working in the 
mine. 

Willie often brought home books from 
the school library, and read them to his 
father in the evenings ; and, sometimes, 
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Mr. Taylor, the chemist, who lived at 
the end of the street, used to come in to 
smoke his pipe and have a chat. 

One evening Mr. Taylor found Weston 
and his son sitting over a big book, with 
very puzzled faces. 

" Good evening, Samuel," said he. 
" Are you helping "Willie at his lessons ?" 

" No, indeed, worse luck, we both of 
us want help. Bill has brought home 
this here book, about Savings Banks and 
the like, and T can't make head nor tail 
of it, and no more can Bill." 

" Why, what's the puzzle ? " said Mr. 
Taylor, sitting down and lighting his 
pipe. 
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" It says in the book," answered 
Willie, with a great sigh, ** that what 
you spend in unnecessary luxuries you 
take from some one else ; and that what 
you save from spending in that way, 
makes the country richer, as well as 
making you richer. I can't see that one 
bit." 

*' No," said his father, '* whatever can 
they want to put it into such long words 
for? Unnecessary luxuries — do you 
know what they be ? " 

" Yes, I believe I do," said Mr. Tay- 
lor. *^That book is an old friend of 
mine, but a hard business I had to under- 
stand it when I first began to read it. 
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As to your two first hard words, * ua- 
necessary luxuries ' mean nice things 
that you can do without if you choose to. 
As, for instance, I know many men who 
have good wages who spend most of 
their money on eating and drinking and 
smoking. Yet they could live quite well 
without buying such costly things as 
early peas and asparagus, and they would 
be a deal better without so much smoking 
and drinking." 

" Well," said Weston, laughing, " I 
won't say that a man's a better workman 
for muddling away his money on beer 
and 'baccy, and there is more good in a 
beefsteak than in early peas ; and no one 
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won't grow fat on asparagus ; but, if I 
hadn't got a wife and family to support, 
what harm would it do any one if I had 
a fancy to spend my money on good 

livins: ? " 

** But you agree with me that these 
things are unnecessary ? " 

" Oh yes, to be sure ; we could live 
uncommonly well without them. And, 
I must say, I never taste a bit of salmon 
without thinking of the red herrings Bill 
bought when I was bad." 

" You mean that red herrings satisfied 
you just as well then, as salmon does 
now ? Because, now we are not speaking 
against luxuries— comforts — but against 
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unnecessary ones, which do no good to 
you, nor any one else. It seems to me 
that you have a right to every reasonable 
comfort that you can afford ; as, for 
instance, if you let Willie grow thin for 
want of proper food, you would be 
a very stupid, as well as a yerj bad 
fellow ! " 

" Yes, very like I should I But it's 
certain that Willie can get as fat on 
herrings as on salmon ; we get salmon 
because we likes it, not because it satis- 
fies us more than anything else." 

" Well then," said Mr. Taylor, " to 
go back to the peas and asparagus, for 
an example. When you buy them, the 
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money you give for them is paying the 
farmer, or gardener, for taking the 
trouble to grow them for you." 

"Ob, think of that, father!" cried 
Willie ; " the farmer is a sort of servant 
of yours — that is rather grand ! " 

"And," went on Mr. Taylor, "if 
the farmer is busy growing peas and 
asparagus for you, he cannot grow 
corn and potatoes for other people, can 
he?" 

" Of course not," said Willie, " he 
will have no room in his garden." 

" No," said Weston, " nor no money 
left to buy seed with." 

" Well then," said Mr. Taylor, " the 
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peas and asparagus, which you can very 
well do without, are taking up the room 
and the money which might go to grow 
corn and potatoes for a great many 
people besides yourself." 

" Well, there's something in that," 
said Weston, " I can do without peas, 
and nobody can do without bread ; so, 
perhaps, it's not fair if I make my servant, 
the farmer, grow useless peas instead of 
useful corn." 

" In .the same way," said Mr. Taylor, 
'' when people spend their money on 
drink, they are making farmers use their 
land and money in growing apples and 
hops ; not to speak of taking grain to 

E 
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make malt which might be used for bread ; 
and smokers force the Americans to fill 
up their fields with tobacco instead of 
other crops.'* 

"But, Mr. Taylor," cried Willie, 
" must we do without any nice things ?" 
And he looked sadly at the pot of black- 
berry jam, which was standing ready for 
his supper, and wondered if he ought to 
be contented with dry bread. 

" No," said Mr. Taylor, laughing, " I 
don't think you need be quite so self- 
denying as that. I think we may thank- 
fully enjoy all the good things God gives 
us, so long as we do not spend too much 
time or money on them. We are abusing 
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God's gifts, not using them, if we ruin 
oar health bj taking more thaa is good 
for us, or if our enjoyment makes us 
forget to be kind to other people. We 
are the stronger and happier for reason- 
able enjoyments, and will do our work 
better for having them ; but we must not 
let our love of nice things make us for- 
get that we may some day want the 
money that we are spending now, or that 
a great many, people are in want of 
necessaries, while we can buy luxuries." 
" Well, then," said Weston, " I under- 
stand so far, that we ought not to spend 
over much money on things that we can 
do without, for fear our greediness should 
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make farmers grow useless things instead 
of necessary things, is that right ? " 

" Yes, quite right," answered Mr. 
Taylor. 

** Ain't I a good little boy," said Wes- 
ton, rubbing his hands. " I've learned 
that bit of my lesson ; now, if you please, 
Taylor, we'll go on to the second. Only 
don't give us too long words, they stick 
in one's throat, just as an extra big pill 
would; and you, being a chemist, ought 
to know how to get things into little 
pills." 

" Well, I'll do my best to make this 
pill a little one, but it will not be easy. 
What was the next puzzle, Bill, my boy?" 
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" That money saved by any particular 
man makes the whole country richer." 

" Yes, that beats me," said Weston ; 
" what good can it do the country if I 
put my money in the Savings Bank in- 
stead of spending it on those peas that 
Taylor is so hot against? " 

"Yes," cried Willie, "and, Mr. 
Taylor, won't it be hard for the farmer 
if we don't buy his peas ? " 

" That is a very good question, 
Willie," answered Mr. Tnylor, " but 
first remember, mere saving does not 
make the country richer, only money 
which is saved instead of spent on un- 
necessary luxuries. Well, then, it seems 
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to you that if you put a pound into the 
bank, instead of spending it on early 
peas, you lose a good supper, and the 
farmer loses a pound which he hoped to 
get for his peas, isn't that it ? " 

" Yes, just so,'* answered Willie. 

" At first sight, then, it seems as if 
you had lost a supper and gained a pound, 
and that the farmer had lost a pound ; 
but some one else is pretty sure to buy 
the farmer's peas ; or, when he finds that 
peas do not sell, he will take to growing 
potatoes or corn, which are sure to sell. 
So, sooner or later, he will get his pound, 
only he will earn his pound by growing 
necessary instead of unnecessary things. 
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But suppose, instead of putting your 
pound into the bank, you lend it to the 
farmer to use in draining his land. He 
will pay you something for lending him 
your money, so that as long as he has 
the use of your money, you will have re- 
gular interest as it is called. Then he 
will spend your pound in buying draining 
tiles and in paying workmen to lay them 
down, and so will improve his farm. 
Next year his crops will grow better, 
because the land is nice and dry, and he 
will get more money by selling them, so 
that he can afford to pay you back your 
pound, and have some money over for 
himself. Now, you see, you have got 
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your pound back, and the farmer is 
richer, and his land is better, and some 
one has more corn to make bread of, all 
through your saving a pound, instead 
of spending it on peas and asparagus, 
which would have been of no real use 
to you." 

" I see that," said Weston, ** if instead 
of eating and drinking my money, I lend 
it to the farmer and he makes good use 
of it, it is better for me and better for 
him, and better for the man who will 
buy the extra crops he has grown." 

"Why," cried Willie, "that is like 
spending your money and getting it back 
again; eating your cake and having it." 
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Mrs. Weston had come in while they 
were talking, and had sat down to her 
work. 
Presently she said — 

" Well, Mr. Taylor, you've been pretty 
hard on Sam's good suppers, calling 
them unnecessary luxuries. I wonder if 
you have anything to say against our 
trip to the sea last Easter ? That cost a 
lot of money which we might have lent 
to those farmers you have been talking 
about." 

" Yes, indeed," said Mr. Taylor, " or 
which you might have given to me ! For 
if you had not gone to the sea, and Willie 
had not picked up such a pair of rosy 
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cheeks there, I should have got quite rich 
with all the money you would have paid 
me for cod-liver oil, and other doctor's 
stuff for him." 

Mrs. Wesfon was rather puzzled by 
Mr. Taylor's joking manner, and asked — 

*' Then you don't think that trip 
was waste of money ? " 

" No, indeed," answered Mr. Taylor 
seriously, '* I think it was money well 
spent. As I have been explaining to 
your husband, unnecessary luxuries are 
things which are useless to us, whole- 
some food and warm clothes are neces- 
saries, so is good schooling, and so is a 
reasonable quantity of amusement. Now 
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you were all the better for that trip to 
the sea, and I think Willie learned 
all sorts of wonderful things about birds 
and fishes, didn't you Bill ? " 

" Yes," cried Willie with sparkling 
eyes, " and when I am a man, I shall 
learn more, and I shall write big books 
about where the herrings go to, and 
why some birds can swim and some can 
fly — oh, I don't know how ever I shall 
find time to learn such lots of things ! " 

" Well done. Bill ! " said Mr. Taylor, 
" you have certainly made good use of 
your holiday." 

" But Mr. Taylor," said Mrs. Weston, 
" supposing we are stronger and happier 
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for having been to the sea, instead ot 
having spent our money on eating and 
drinking, that may be true enough. But 
I want to know what you have to say 
about clothes ? When I got my velvet 
cloak, I paid for it, and I dare say Mr. 
Timmis at the shop was glad of the money. 
Wasn't it a good use to make of my 
money to give it to Mr. Timmis, who is 
as steady and hardworking a man as 
you will meet ? " 

" Well, Mrs. Weston, since you ask 
me the question I must answer it, though 
I should not have made bold to talk about 
your cloak without your leave. Tell me, 
would not a cloth cloak have kept you 
as warm as a velvet one ? " 
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" Yes, to be sure." 

" Then your velvet cloak was not 
necessary ; you would have been as com- 
fortable in one which did not cost so 
much ? " 

" Yes, of course I could have done 
without it ; but then Mr. Timmis would 
have had to do without the money I paid 
him for it." 

" But Mr. Timmis only put the velvet 
into his shop because he knew somebody 
would want to look smart. If he knew 
that people cared more for being warm 
than being fine, he would only put cloth 
cloaks in his window. If you and your 
friends give up buying velvet, he will 
give up keeping it. He would just aa 
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soon sell cloth. So long as his goods are 
sold it does not matter to him what the 
goods are." 

" And then," asked Willie, "If mother 
saves money by buying a cloth cloak in- 
stead of a velvet one, must she lend the 
money to a farmer to drain his land 
with?" 

"No," said Mr. Taylor, laughing, 
" there are many useful things to do with 
money, besides lending it to farmers. 
Suppose you lend it to Mr. Smith, who 
owns the coal mine, he may spend it for a 
better machine for pumping out water, so 
that the mine will be safer to work. Or 
he can pay more men to work, so more 
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men will be employed, and more coal 
will be got out, and Mr. Smith will be 
paid more money for having more coals 
to sell, and will be able to pay you in- 
terest for letting him use your money. 
So Mr. Smith will be richer, and more 
men will get work, and more coal will be 
got out, and you will have interest, and 
all this good might come from your not 
buying a velvet cloak ! ^' 

*' Dear me," said Willie, opening his 
eyes, "what a lot of things you can 
do with money I " 

"Indeed you can," answered Mr. 
Taylor. " But, in reality, it would not 
be worth while for you to lend any one 
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the money which you could spend on a 
cloak; it would not be enough 
to be of much use. You must save it up 
till you have enough, or two or three 
people may put their savings together. 
Then, when you have a nice little sum 
ready, you can lend it to a farmer, or 
an owner of mines, or, perhaps, to a 
railway company, to help them to make 
a railway to some quiet little town. 
Then, as soon as trains can run there, 
visitors will begin to come to the town, 
and the shopkeepers there will sell more 
goods, and hard-worked people will be 
able to get away easily for a holiday, 
and other good things may follow," 
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•' Well, then," said Weston, '' from 
what you say, I ought not to put my 
money into the bank, but to lend it to 
farmers and railway companies, and the 
like." 

** It will be just as well if you put it 
into a bank. The bank will lend it to 
farmers, and railway companies, and 
managers of coal pits. All that you 
have to remember is, not to waste your 
money on useless things, but save it up 
till you can put it into the bank, or lend 
it to some one who will make a good use 
of it. Or, if you like it better, you may 
make it useful yourself. You may buy 
a garden with your savings, and make 
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money out of it ; or you may open a 
shop, and sell useful things to people. 
All that I say comes to this — get all the 
good you can out of your money. Make 
it useful to yourself and to other people. 
It does not matter whether you have 
little or much; great things may be 
done with many little savings, and 
you know yourself that Willie^s little 
sixpence has been very useful to you 
all." 

"Thank you, Taylor," said Weston, 
getting up and stretching himself, " I 
reckon we have had about as long a 
lesson as we can remember all at once. 
And now, here's a nice pork-pie on the 
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table, and no peas nor salmon, nor any- 
thing you can complain of, so you'd 
better draw in your chair, and have a 
bit of supper before you go home." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Years have passed away since Willie 
first learned the value of sixpence. 

When the time came for him to leave 
school, his father was able to apprentice 
him to a cabinetmaker, and the habits 
of carefulness which he had gained as a 
schoolboy, made Willie a clever and in- 
dustrious workman. 

Now the red brick house in the noisy 
street holds another family, for when 
Weston found that he was getting too old 
to work in the pit, he bought a pretty 
cotta2:e outside the town. 
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Mrs. Weston's new house looks as 
bright and clean as a new pin, and our 
old friends, the china dogs, stare out at 
the roses in the garden with the same 
round ejes that used to watch the 
passers by in the smoky town. 

Sometimes Mr. Taylor walks out to 
spend his Sunday evening with his 
friends, and have a chat over old times. 
And when Sam Weston shows him his 
prize vegetables, and Willie tells him of 
his hopes of some day setting up in busi- 
ness for himself, Mr. Taylor laughs and 
says — 

" Well, Bill, it is a strange thing to 
think that this pretty house and garden. 
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and your good business, and the com- 
fortable life that you are all leading, 
comes, with God's blessing, from your 
once having found a sixpence in your 
jacket pocket." 



THE END. 



